Mr. Holyoake’s Speech on Unveiling 
Mr. Pratt’s Portrait. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 

The 900 clubs with 312,000 members, a great Con¬ 
valescent Home, and notable organisation, might well occupy 
all this afternoon. But our business now is to speak some 
words in honour and acknowledgment of the greatest leader 
of this Club movement. 

It must be fully 40 years since I first became acquainted 
with Mr. Hodgson Pratt. He had not long returned from 
India, and still retained his strong dislike of injustice, and his 
sympathy for the people whose lot it is to live below the level 
of happiness. Many Anglo-Indians take these sentiments out 
with them, but few, like Mr. Pratt, bring them back. 

To enumerate all the schemes of progress which Mr. Pratt 
has devised, aided, or adopted, would convert my speech into 
a catalogue, which gives no distinctive impression. I there¬ 
fore confine myself to three things :— 

1. Working Men’s Clubs. 

2. Co-operation. 

3. Peace. 

1. There have been many distinguished workers in this 
movement. One of the Club publications states: “ The 
position of the Union—due to many causes—springs mainly 
from the missionary enthusiasm, the business zeal, and the 
unwearying personal drudgery of Mr. Pratt.” 

How real this last phrase is, the surprising continuity and 
assiduity of Mr. Pratt’s services show. “ He has been,” writes 
Mr. B. T. Hall, “ President 18 years in succession, being elected 
in 1885 to succeed Lord Brassey (then Sir Thomas). Mr. Pratt 
had been Chairman of the Council for some years before that, 
and had been Honorary Secretary and Editor of the 4 Club 
Journal' many years prior to that. There has been no time 
in the last 40 years when Mr. Pratt has not been an officer 
of the Union.” He had the tireless energy of Lord Brougham, 
who was the first President of this Union. 
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Some 30 years ago I was myself a great attender upon 
committees. At an afternoon meeting I found Mr. Pratt there, 
and he had been to one or two committees previously. At 
an evening meeting he would be present and have one or two 
more to attend that night. I wrote of him that: “ When he 
went to Heaven he would never have time to look at the jasper 
pavement on which he walked, nor notice whether the angels 
who came in late, had brushed their wings. His first inquiry 
would be: ‘Have you a committee sitting up here? if so, 
take me there.’ ” His omnipresent attendance—at his own 
expense—at committees, conferences, congresses in Great 
Britain and every part of the continent; his subscriptions— 
his guarantees, which often fell to him to meet; his loans, 
which would seldom be repaid; his investments in struggling 
societies never likely to yield interest, must have cost him, 
in his time, a considerable fortune. It is not his desire 
that these things should be recalled, but it would not be 
becoming in us to forget them. It is not conceivable why he 
should incur this labour and cost, save from generous concern 
for the elevation of the industrial classes. Experience shows 
how few gentlemen there are who take interest in liberty and 
improvement which they do not want themselves. Mr. Pratt 
was one of the few 

“ Who neither power nor riches sought; 

For others, not himself, he fought.” 

Why did he do all this? Because he believed, with Burke, 
“ that virtue would catch like vice ” were men brought into con¬ 
tact with virtue in daily life. Mr. Pratt’s ideal was that working 
men’s clubs, wisely administered and tolerantly tended, might 
influence the character of workpeople as gentlemen’s clubs 
influence their habits and manners, by making temperance a 
necessity and excess a scandal. A gentleman is not made by 
his fortune, but by his character. He must have self-respect 
and veracity of speech which can be trusted, a sense of justice 
from which he never departs, and deference towards others. 
“ The best bred man in any company,” said Dean Swift, 
“is he who gives others the least uneasiness.” Good 
breeding is good feeling, and the man in fustian who 
has it is a gentleman; and the man in velvet who has 
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it not is a brute. Good manners may be developed in ail 
by the surroundings of wise club life. Fairness in war is 
as much the attribute of a gentleman as fairness in social life. 
When a Member of Parliament stands up in the House of 
Commons for the honour of his country, on a question of 
justice to an enemy, and the Prime Minister shouts “ Pro- 
Boer ! ” across the floor to excite prejudice and stifle inquiry, 
he betrays the manner of a public-house cad, who, under 
similar Ministerial stimulus, made meetings impossible in 
every town. The position of a Premier does not change the 
character of such an act, which, under the disguise of 
Patriotism, was mere Imperial ruffianism. 

Fair play in contest is happily a popular sentiment with 
Englishmen, but fair play in speech we have not attained to 
yet—neither in the Cabinet nor in the streets. Mr. Pratt 
looked to club life to make fair play an invincible sentiment in 
English working people, and thus raise the character of 
national life. 

2. In co-operation, Mr. Pratt has also been a great teacher. 
'When he found self-helping industry endeavouring to establish 
itself, he was one of those who stood at the door and invited 
workpeople to enter. No voice more eloquent than his has 
been heard advocating participation in profits, both in the 
store and workshop. Who has written more discerningly 
than he on the spirit of association ? There are his words: 
"In order that there may be a successful combination of 
Capital, Labour, and Talent, it is indispensible that equity, 
concord, and co-operation should be based upon the laws of 
morality. Without this basis every organisation, however 
ingeniously and skilfully framed, will be liable to ultimate 
failure. No rules or provisions can preserve an association 
from the influence of egotism, passion, jealousy, fraud, or 
injustice. If the undertaking has no clear moral element in it, 
sooner or later anarchic tendencies will make their appearance 
and put an end to concord and co-operation. Where the 
moral sense forms the basis of an association, peace and pros¬ 
perity are alone likely to be permanent.” 

These are golden words, which should be hung upon the 
walls of every Co-operative store and Workshop and Club. 
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He who can give this counsel is not only a leader but a. 
teacher. 

3. As to peace, Mr. Pratt is known as its foremost apostle 
in Europe. We live in clays when the very sentiment of peace 
has come to be derided. Two wild and whirling lines of 
Wordsworth are cited even by preachers in exaltation of war. 
The lines are these :— 

“ How ennobling thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers .” 1 

Is that so ? When we saw the independence of two 
Republics buried in bloody graves, and the devastation, deso¬ 
lation and waste which followed—were these the “ennobling 
thoughts” of the sword? Far nobler is the reign of the 
Ledger which records the gains of paciCe commerce. Then 
national waste ceases, public economy is again regarded, 
civilization has paramountcy, and progress and prosperity 
prevail. In justification of war a discarded line of Words¬ 
worth: “Carnage is God’s daughter” is revived. If carnage 
dripping with blood be the daughter of Deity, what has become 
of the Fatherhood of God—that word of tenderness and trust 
which has carried consolation to so many despairing souls ? 
Tennyson talks of the “Canker of Peace.” If that be so it 
suggests that the Prince of Peace is an impostor, ana His reign 
means national rottenness ? Were the herald angels mistaken 
who sang at His birth, “ Peace and good-will to men ? ” Did 
they mean Canker and Carnage ? No t War is as much against 
professed religion as against humanity. Mr. Pratt is right 
in his great contention against the aggressive sword. As war is 
the passion of the savage, peace is the passion of civilization. 

We thank Mr. Pratt for his services to the cause of Peace— 
to Co-operaiion, and especially to this Club Union Institute, 
which will now lie adorned by his Portrait. By a happy 
coincidence it has been painted by his friend, Mr. Felix 
Moscheles, who is as distinguished in Art as Mr. Pratt himself 
is in the service of Industry and Peace. 

Thus future generations of clubmen, who will never have 
‘seen Mr. Pratt, will see him as we have seen and known him. 
That, Ladies and Gentlemen, (unveiling the Portrait) is Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt. There he sits with that vivid expression of 
alertness and sympathy he wore as Chairman of Committees. 

Co-operative Priming Society Limited, Tudor 8treet, London.—G7,9‘25. 
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